












“Full o of glorious music!” 

— LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
af glorious new standard in mo- 
tion picture entertainment.” 


—FRITZ KREISLER 


"A truly memorable picture.” 


—DEEMS TAYLOR 















The story of the conflict 
between Mme. George Sand 
(MERLE OBERON) and 
Joseph Elsner (PAUL MUNI) 
for the soul of Frederic Chopin 


(CORNEL WILDE, a new star). 
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Editorial Notes 


The record companies are so busy try- 
ing to catch up with themselves that it 
is impossible to get an engagement with 
anybody who is anybody. No information 
is being given out as to what is being 
recorded, but artists are being herded into 
the recording studios as fast as it is 
humanly possible to handle them. It 1s 
the tremendous artist competition in the 
record field at this time that makes it dif- 
ficule to get any information regarding 
what they are doing. The present period 
in the record field has been likened to 
the darkness before the dawn. It is a little 
wo early to expect the companies to issue 
large lists, and with the shortage of ma- 
terial, it is improbable that any copious 
lists will be forthcoming until after the 
war. But in another month, it is reason- 
able to assume, the companies will be 
issuing some newly recorded sets. We 
spoke of some works made by the Phila- 
delphia and Boston Orchestra in our edi- 
torial of last month. Since then both or- 
ganizations have had second recording 
sessions. In all, Ormandy has made, we 
are given to understand, nine major re- 
cordings with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra; this includes one concerto with 
Nathan Milstein as soloist. We hear that 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Karl Krueger, has made 
some recordings recently for Victor. 

Undeniably, the first great recording 
masterpiece issued since the ban is Col- 
umbia’s set of Shakespeare’s Othello, star- 
ring Paul Robeson with Jose Ferrer, Uta 
Hagen and a supporting cast. This is a 
recording of the production that recently 
enjoyed one of the most successful runs 
in New York of any Shakespearean play. 
Reentered as second class matter November 7, 1944, 
at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the 
ict of March 3, 1879, 
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There have been many great Shakespe- 
arean performances in the past, but they 
are remembered only by the fortunate ones 
who saw them. Whether or nor this re- 
corded performance of Othello will go 
down in history as one of the great record- 
ing achievements of all time may be a 
moot question, but certainly it will go 
down as a notable accomplishment by a 
recording company, one for which, we 
telieve, posterity will be grateful. Un- 
fortunately, the set arrived too late for 
review this month, but next month we 
hope to present a review by a Shakespe- 
arean specialist. 

Several “first recordings after the ban” 
by different artists have been issued by 
Victor in the past month; most of them 
are reviewed in this issue. The nature of 
the material chosen by almost every artist 
would seem to indicate a bid for popular 
appeal, or possibly an effort to obtain fat 
royalty fees after some lean years. But there 
is more to this than meets the eye and, 
for that matter, the ear. Most of us tend 
to forget the fact that the big record com- 
panies are corporations and must function 
as such. It is very doubtful that the coupon 
cutters or stock holders of the companies 
are ever really happy to see record releases 
from which the companies would make 
very little profit. Since the record com- 
panies are primarily business organiza- 
tions, it is quite natural that they cater 
mainly to the desires of the majority. 
Moreover, the competition between tfe- 
cord companies for the services of artists 
today does not always make for the best 
or most desirable recording items by those 
artists. An artist can and does threaten to 
terminate a contract if he is not allowed 
to do things he wishes to do. A great many 
of us may not like the trite music that 
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many noted artists have decided to record 
but we should not feel discouraged; there 
will be some fine things sandwiched in 
commercial 
that these latter items are a waste of labor 


between the issues. To say 
materials is to 
that the companies are 
primarily big business organizations. What 
some of us may think is a waste of labor 


and refuse to recognize 


the fact record 


and materials may well be the source from 
which the companies will derive sufficient 
profit to sponsor what we think eminently 
worthwhile. We may not like the system 
admit it 
this 


of big business, but we have to 
functions for the 
try 


majority in coun- 


We are fully aware of what big busi- 
ness thinks of any efforts to deal honestly 
and fairly with music il products thar are 
justified commercially but not artisticall 
We have crusaded in the Cause ot good 
music for many years, always with the 
interests of 


The 


the advertising of the 


Our readers as Our prime iIn- 


CeEntive fact that we do no enjoy 
record 


We lo not 


commercialism, 


companies 


tells its own story praise the 


companies although it 
sho ild be 


defend their 


recognize and 
functicn 


observe i we 
right to as they do, 
world what it Is 


the commercial being 


To separate arc from commercialism would 
be a difficul: problem, and hardly one that 


tackle 


yet some effort is made to come to grips 


a corporation could successfully; 


with it. Perhaps we should have a govern- 
ment-endowed record concern, whose sole 
aim would be to further art; but the ques- 
tion arises as to what such a concern would 
do for talent. All artists, great and small, 
are interested in making money, and the 
spirit of keen 
them as it is among business organiza- 


competition IS as among 





the record field to the best of our 
ability, always with the interests of our 
readers at heart, and hope for better rela- 
tions and a better understanding with the 
industry at large. 


survey 


And now, may we extend a wish to all 
our readers for the coming year—a wish 
a friend of 
ours. “May each and every one of us help 


One World to about!.” 


that was originally voiced by 


come 


BOOK REVIEW 





MUSIC FOR THE MAN WHO ENJOYS 
HAMLET. By B. H. Haggin. Alfred A. 
Knopt, New York, 1944. 128 pp. Price 


$2.75. 


[he author starts out with the premise 
that there are tired men 
home and take up Shakespeare's 


business who 
come 
Hamlet to ease the strain of existence and 
to lift their lagging spirits. Now the man 
who reads Hamlet, according to Mr. Hag- 
gin can be educated into the best of mu- 
sic. For initial experience the author sug- 
gests that he take a portion of Beethoven's 
piano sonata, opus 111, at what might be 
regarded as an arbitrary point by some, 
a point that can be found on records with 
the aid of a small ruler included in the 
book. One might ask why opus 111 as a 
starting point, but then one might add 
why Hamlet? Thereafter, the author se- 
lects a number of other works, favorites, 
one assumes, of his own. Its sub-title 
“How to Listen to Music and What to 
Listen For in some of the Great Works’— 
gives the raison d’étre of the volume. 

It must be admitted that music appre- 
ciation is a controversial business at best. 
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THE COMPLETE RECORDING 
OF “PELLEAS AND MELISANDE” 





In our issue of October 1943, we men- 
tioned the rumored release of a complete 
recording of Debussy’s Pelléas and Méli- 
sande, made during the winter of 1941- 
$2 in Paris. Since this was at a time when 
Paris was occupied by the Germans, there 
was much conjecture about the cast and 
about how the recording was accomp- 
lished. That the recording did exist, and 
had been accomplished at the time men- 
tioned by us, was borne out by the let- 
ter from Sgt. Robert Plug-Felder, Jr. 
quoted in our November 1944 editorial. 
Sgt. Plug-Felder spoke of his wish to send 
us this recording but he had been inform- 
ed by military authorities that this was 
out of the question. Subsequently, he re- 
ceived permission to send these records, 
as well as some others, and at about the 
time the November issue was released the 
recordings arrived in perfect condition. 

We must admit to some trepidation 
regarding the merits of this set and a pre- 
conceived prejudice against it. After all, 
we could not rid ourselves of the impres- 
sion that the Nazis must have had a hand 


in the pie. But our attitude has undergone 
a considerable change since hearing the 
recordings. And even before we heard 
them, our bias was mitigated somewhat by 
the information supplied by Sgt. Plug- 
Felder that the recordngs were made to 
commenorate the fortieth anniversary of 
the opera’s first performance (on April, 30, 
1902). The entire cast, we are given to 
understand, are recognized French singers. 
The origin of only one member of the cast, 
Irene Joachim (Mélisande), remains in 
doubt, since we have previously heard it 
asserted that she is a niece of the noted 
violinist, Joseph Joachim, which if, true 
would definitely place her of German 
origin. Yet, we are told that Mlle. Joachim 
has been singing at the Opéra-Comique 
for a number of years, and it is more than 
probable that this singer is a French sub- 
ject. Jacques Jansen, the Pelléas, is also 
said to be a French singer, and we hear 
he made a few recordings some years 
back for one of the French companies. 
After listening to this recording several 
times, we must admit it is one of the finest 
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all-around performances of the opera we 
have ever heard. Of particular merit is 
the orchestral direction of Roger Desor- 
miére; his artistic direction is far ahead of 
that of any other conductor we have ever 
known in the opera house. The reproduc- 
tion is technically excellent and the smooth 
surfaces of the discs are a joy to us who 
have had to put up with the recording 
surfaces of wartime America. 

There can be no doubt that considerable 
care and time were lavished upon this 
performance. We find it first announced 
in a November 1941 supplement as being 
in process of recording, and in a special 
catalogue, giving the releases between Oc- 
tober 1, 1940 through October 31, 1942, 
it is listed in detail. According to Sgt. Plug- 
Felder, it was released in May 1942, but 
no literature of that date is at hand. The 
notes for the album, written, we read in 
the catalogue, by Abel Bonnard (of the 
French Academy), Gustave Samazeuilh, 
and Henry-Jacques, were not included with 
Lawrence Gilman in 


1907 wrote a short 
the records we received; we suppose Sgt. 
Plug-Felder was unable get them at the 


small dealer's where he bought the set. 


A tenuous Score 


Pelléas and Meélisande 


one of 


never been 
favorite operas. We are 1n- 
clined to share the view of those who find 
the work tenuous and tedious. The late 
book on the opera in which he said of 
Debussy's arc in general: “One is struck, 
first of all, in savoring his [Debussy’s] 
art, by its extreme fluidity, its vagueness 
of contour, its lack of obvious and definite 
outline. It is cloudlike, evanescent, impal- 
pable .” These words, particularly the 
last three, fit Pelléas and Meélisande. \t 1s 
true that the score is an extraordinary one, 
exquisite in that poetic impressionism of 
which Debussy was the master. But it is 
lacking in obvious dramatic excitement 
and all too frequently anticlimactic. One 
must be in the mood, so to speak, to en- 
joy this opera. One must be able to forego 
the bold on which most oper: 
composers have depended, and willing to 
enter a half-lic realm of subtle illusion 
and strange whisperings, where suggestion 
rather than realism plays the major role. 


has 


our 


contrasts 


g 





It cannot be said that Debussy did not 
attain such dramatic climaxes as he de- 
sired; in the latter part of the opera, in 
the scene between Mélisande and Golaud 
in the fourth act, for example, the “agon- 
ized outbreak” of the latter is most im- 
pressively achieved, and the culmination 
of the final love-scene conveys true dram- 
atic ecstacy. The death of Pelléas is almost 
anticlimactic, but Mélisande’s fear is su- 
perbly drawn. For the moment one almost 
hates her for her cowardice. As Mr. Gil- 
man pointed out, “the note of passion or 
of conflict or of tragedy is never forced. 
His [Debussy’s] personages love and de- 
sire, exult and hate and die, with a sur- 
prising economy of vehemence and insist- 
ence.” We cannot agree with Mr. Gilman 
when he asserts that the music “supports 
the dramatic and emotional crisis with 
superb competency and vigor.” Rather, let 
us say, Debussy heightened the dramatic 
and emotional crisis with a delicacy and 
restraint that are frequently uncannily po- 
tent in their effect. Does one grow into 
appreciation of this score? Can one be 
drawn to it immediately? We have known 
this music for upward of 30 years and 
have always believed that it was too tenu- 
ous for its own good. To be sure, we have 
enjoyed performances of the opera on oc 
casion, more particularly because of our 
admiration for performing artists than be- 
cause of the music itself. Mr. Gilman 
wrote: “The music, as a whole, is as in- 
sinuating as it is unparalleled. Many pas- 
sages are of an hypotic and abiding fas- 
cination.” True enough. One agrees that 
there is something “necromantic in the 
art” of this music, but the illusory qual- 
ities of necromantic art are far from satis- 
fying. In our estimation, Debussy has 
turned the realism of Wagner, which was 
the latter’s disrupting force, into reverse 
and in so doing he has created a disrupt- 
ing force of his own. 


A Revealing Performance 


We can honestly say that much that has 
evaded us in the opera house has revealed 
itself in these recordings. Despite the in- 
terruptions of record-breaks, the opera has 
unfolded itself with more meaning than 
ever before, and the significance of De- 
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bussy’s music in relation to Maeterlinck’s 
play has been made plainer. The intimacy 
of the opera, its tenuous dramatic sequen- 
ces, its musical and poetic subtleties, can 
be lost in a large opera house; this is an 
opera that demands the intimacy of a small 
theatre. The French have always given the 
opera at the Comique, which is a smaller 
house than the Opéra. We once had occa- 
sion to study the expressions and gestures 
of Mary Garden at close quarters (from 
the proximity of a stage box) and there- 
after we realized how much was lost to 
the spectator and listener who is far re- 
moved from the stage. Almost every opera 
house ir which we have heard this opera 
performed in this country has been too 
large for the intimacy of mood that is 
essential to the best interests of Debussy’s 
music and to the interpreting artists. Hear- 
ing the opera via records demands that 
one visualize it in imagination, but this 
proved less of an effort than we supposed 
it might be. The other-worldly mystery of 
the story and the music, the reticence and 
lack of emotional stress, seem more pal- 
pable in imagination than in reality. The 
scene of Mélisande’s death, which Mr. 
Gilman termed “one of the most pathetic 
and affecting pages in all music,” was more 
moving to us from these records than it 
ever was in the theatre; and this despite 
the fact that Joachim’s Mélisande lacks the 
infinite subtleties of Mary Garden's por- 
trayal. Before speaking of the individual 
members of the cast, the reader may be 
interested in having that cast relisted here 
(it is identical to the one we presented 
in the issue of this magazine for October 
1943). 


PEE nee wing sais Jacques Jansen 
IE is eockrrgr5u2i andy Be BAe Etcheverry 
EE 6:4: ORE Ke KRESS Paul Cabanel 
be er rr Narcon 
Se Irene Joachim 
Geneviéve ........... Germaine Cernay 
Le Petit Yniold........Leila Ben Sedira 
Chotus .....+..«.s...oaverne Chorus 
eee eee Roger Desormiére 
Chotns Director... ...... George Viseur 
Artistic Director.......... Louis Beydts 


The Pelléas and Mélisande of Jansen 
and Joachim are extremely youthful in 
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spirit; we can not remember the time we 
have heard these parts in the theatre giv- 
ing as felicitous and marked an impres- 
sion of youth. Jansen’s voice is a typically 
Gallic one; it is our impression that he 
is regarded as a tenor, but if this is true 
it should be observed that his upper notes 
are lacking in an essential freedom. His 
voice is, in our estimation, more charac- 
teristic of a certain type of French voice, 
which partakes of both baritone and tenor 
qualities. One old opera-goer, who heard 
the recording in our company, professed 
that Jansen’s voice in this respect was 
more akin to that of Jean Périer, the orig- 
inal Pelléas, than any other he had heard. 
All of the male singers have superb dic- 
tion; their treatment of the words and 
syllables do justice to the infinite care with 
which Debussy set the text to music. We 
quite agree with Sgt. Plug-Felder’s obser- 
vation that Jansen’s voice is not a great 
one, but it is one that is supple and true. 
His is a voice that fits the part, not ideally, 
but in a satisfying manner. 


Joachim’s Artistry 


Joachim underplays Mélisande; in this 
she is in keeping with Maeterlinck’s in- 
tentions. She is delicate and childishly 
naive. The voice is not a great one, but 
her employment of it in the part is effec- 
tive. Her Mélisande is often curiously de- 
tached, and she conveys an other-worldli- 
ness at times which is as disconcerting as 
it is effectual. Her death scene, for this 
reason, is deeply touching. Although her 
French is good, her diction is not as tell- 
ing as that of the male singers. 

Germaine Cernay and Leila Ben Sedira 
both offer believable characterizations of 
Genevieve and little Yniold. Cernay sings 
admirably, but she does not eclipse mem- 
ories of Gerville-Réache in the part. To 
our way of thinking, Genevieve should be 
sung by a true contralto rather than a 
mezzo-soprano. Sedira is most convincing 
as Yniold and her scene with Golaud un- 
der the windows is projected with a be- 
lievable childlike agitation, and the scene 
when she observes the flock of passing 
sheep (a scene left out in the opera houses 
in this country) is equally persuasive. 

The Golaud of Etcheverry is forceful 
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and ominous. This admirable singer often 
sacrifices tonal effect for clarity of word 
and phrase. His splendid characterization 
dominates each scene in which he is a 
Vanni - Marcoux possessed a finer 
voice than Etcheverry, but his Golaud was 
not more compelling or convincing. When 
Golaud'’s 


part 


still unvanquished doubts and 
torture him harsh inter- 
rogations” at the bedside of the dying 


suspicions into 
Melisande, he brings an intensity of ex- 
pression which could hardly be added to 
by a visualization of his implied acting. 
Paul Cabanel, as Arkel, employs a fine 
voice with telling effectiveness in his part; 
there is dignity and feeling in his singing, 
which often suggests a more youthful per- 
son than the old king 

But to us it 


is supposed to be. 
sympathetic, finely- 
wrought and knowing orchestral direction 
of Roger Desormiére that remains ever 
the guiding spirit of the whole perform- 
ance. Oscar Thompson in his book on De- 
bussy says that the suggestive background 
of the orchestra “supplies for the drama 


is the 


what may be termed a tonal envelope 
without constituting itself either an ac- 


companimen: for the singers or a series 
of symphonic expansions in competition 
with them.” It that Desor- 
miére has fully realized this; his orchestra 
is just that “tonal envelope,’ neither too 
thick nor too thin, but possessing the cor- 
rect proportions to hold intact the content 
of the drama. Thompson also states that 
the word setting of the opera enables the 
sung text to move with almost the natural- 
ness of speech,” and this we feel the sing- 
ers have realized. It should be noted tha: 
the opera “lives” in this recording by 
virtue of the fact that the spirit and arti- 
culation of the singers is inherently Gallic; 
this in our estimation is requisite to the 
true well-being of this essentially French 
opera in performance. 


seems to us 


Comparison with the older recordings 
of this opera may be of interest. The ad- 


mirable Pelléas of Charles Panzera could 
hardly be forgotten. Both Panzera and 
Manguenot were justly famed for their 





characterizations in their day, but neither 
brought to the part in their recordings the 
youthful quality Jansen conveys. And nei- 
ther Nespoulos nor Brothier quite caught 
and conveyed the fragility of Mélisande 
in the way Joachim does. Maggie Teyte 
eclipses all the others, in this respect, for 
not even Mary Garden created that illusive 
quality as effectively as Miss Teyte did. 
Dufranne, a celebrated Golaud in his day, 
was past his prime when his interpreta- 
tion was recorded. Vanni-Marcoux, on the 
other hand, was only permitted to do a 
small part of the music of this character, 
but that small part still remains an ea- 
during memory of a great characterization. 
A weakness in the old recordings, which 
are reproductively far less satisfying than 
the new, is the less inspired orchestral 
direction of Piero Coppola and Georges 
Truc. And so, one feels that the French 
recorders, musicians, and artists assembled 
for this illustrious occasion have despite 
wartime conditions accomplished an artis- 
tic task that will be justly acclaimed in 
future years. 

It should be noted in passing that tie 
recording is complete; not a bar of music 
is omitted. The arrangement of the opera 
(on 20 discs) is as follows: Act I, Sc. L— 
3 sides, discs DB 5161, 62; Sc. 2—3 sides. 
discs DB 5162/63; Sc. 3—2 sides, disc 


DB 5164; Act II, Sc. 1—2 sides, disc DB 


5165; Sc. 2—3 sides, discs DB 5166/67; 
Sc. 3--3 sides, discs DB 5167/68; Act 
III, Sc. 1—3 sides, discs DB 5168/69; Sc. 
2—1 side, disc DB 5169; Sc. 3—1 side, 


disc DB 5170; Sc. 4—3 sides, discs DB 
5170/71; Act IV, Sc. 1—1 side, disc DB 
5172; Sc. 2—3 sides, discs DB 5172/73; 
Interlude Act IV—1 side, disc DB 5174; 
5 -5 sides, discs DB 5174 76; Act V 
sides. discs DB 5177/79. There is 
only one incongruous arrangement in the 
recording: the Interludes in Acts II and 
III are both included oa disc DB 5180, 
which makes for some awkward fitting-in 
when playing the set. This arrangement 
will hardly be helpful to a satisfactory per- 
formance on a record changer. —P. H. R. 
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FR. CHOPIN 














NEVILLE D’ESTERRE 





Chopin comes into the lightlight this 
month with the release of the new techni- 
color film issued by Columbia Pictures 
called Song to Remember. In view of 
the interest the new film may create in 
Chopin, we are presenting this month an 
essay on the composer by an esteemed 
English writer, long familiar to readers of 
this periodical —Editor. 
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The Napoleonic dream of a unified Eu- 
rope brought Frédéric Chopin into the 
world. Napoleon, in the most swiftly vic- 
torious of all military campaigns, had ov- 
erwhelmed the kingdom of Prussia and 
destroyed the army created by Frederick the 
Great; and in the winter of 1806-07 he 
was in East Prussia and Poland, facing 
the Russians, who had come into the field 
too late to save their allies. In Warsaw 
Napoleon discovered the charming Wal- 
ewska; and Nicholas Chopin, a Frenchman 
from Nancy, occupied as an accountant in 
a snuff-factory in the Polish capital, dis- 
covered Justine Kryzanowska. The son 
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whom Walewska bore to Napoleon took 
the Polish name of Walewski; but the son 
whom Justine Kryzanowska bore to Nich- 
olas Chopin took his father’s French pat- 
ronymic, for the simple reason that his 
parents, unlike Napoleon and Walewska, 
were lawfully married. 

Frédéric Chopin, son of a French father 
and a Polish mother, was born in March 
1809. In 1830 (the year of the Polish re- 
volt against Russia) he settled in Paris, 
having already, while on a concert tour in 
Germany, composed his first set of Studies, 
Op. 10. His mixed breed stood him in 
good stead, for, while his political senti- 
ments remained ardently Polish, he was 
no more a foreigner in Paris than any 
young provincial Frenchman might have 
been. Frenchmen have often claimed 
Chopin as a French composer, and, in so 
far as he was the son of a French father 
and became, himself, a true Parisian, their 
claim is justified. (Yet the composer re- 
garded himself as a Pole.) Much of his 
music is characteristically French; but, on 
the other hand, much of it is no less char- 
acteristically Polish. His French and his 
Polish music were two parallel streams 
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flowing from two separate sources. Now 
and again they would overflow their banks 
and unite, but generally each followed its 
own course. Chopin died young. Had he 
lived longer two streams would 
doubtless have become one broad estu- 
ary moving oceanwards. The evidences of 
final and permanent coalescence are per- 


these 


ciptible in much of his later music. 


His Polish Music 

The Polish music of Chopin consists 
chiefly of his Polonaises and Mazurkas. In 
his later Studies and Nocturnes, and in his 
Preludes, Ballades, Impromptus, and so 
forth, the French style is not so obvious a 
thing as the Polish. Chopin's Polish music 
is plainly marked as Polish; but his French 


music is not so manifestly French. The 
characteristic music of France is that of 
composers like Couperin, Rameau and 


Grétry, which in the matter of melody is 
extensively based upon French folk tunes, 
throws back 
to the Italian influence of the great Lulli. 


although in other respects it 


That school of French and musical thought 
was dead and buried when Chopin came 
Paris. Gluck and Cherubini had 
intervened, and, further, the German mas- 
ters Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, had 
proved as irresistably triumphant in France 
Chopin was a French com- 
poser of his own day: in other words of 
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the late romantic era, when romanticism, 
as such, had become both decadent and 
cosmopolitan. His French music is typ. 


cally French of that period, precisely be- 
is so markedly a cosmopolitan 
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poetic character of Chopin’s 
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music is so largely determined, show the 
influence of Vincenzo Bellini, while, to an 
even greater extent, the form of Chopin’s 
compositions is derived from that of the 
works of the Irish compo er, John Fieid 
(a pupil of Muzio Clementi), who orig- 
inated—a development of the Mozartean 
that species of work known as the 
Nocturne. The spirit of the Nocturne, and 
of the broed, song-like melody, dominates 
the non-Polish music of Chopin. The nine- 
teen Nocturnes of Chopin are supplement- 
ed by a far greater number of works in 
various which the influence of 
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the Nocturne is evident. The Nocturne, 
in short, is the typical music of the French 
or cosmopolitan Chopin, who is nowhere 
more clearly recognizable than when he 
slips (whether in a Scherzo, a Ballade, or 
an Improptu) into the Nocturne manner. 
Chopin made Field and Bellini his own. 
Their influence was something that he ab- 
sorbed and made the basis of his self- 
expression. That which his sympathies 
gathered from their music he enlarged, 
developed, and most extensively modified. 
Chopin never plagiarized; he was always 
one of the most original of composers— 
like those other great French romantics, 
Berlioz and Bizet. 
Eclectic Influences 


A challenge, however, must be offered 
to the widespread notion, that the whole 
of the influence by which Chopin was in- 
spired came from Bellini and John Field. 
Nobody, of course, could trace all the mu- 
sical influences, coming from the past, that 
acted upon Chopin as a composer, for 
Chopin himself could never have defined 
them all. Such influences show themselves 
generally as habits of musical thought, of 
which their subject is not actively con- 
scious, although he is exercising them all 
the time. They are the result largely of 
early musical training; and it is sufficient 
to say of Chopin that anybody, who re- 
ceived a sound and systematic training in 
music at the time when he received his, 
was bound to have his musical thought 
extensively colored by Mozar:. If this were 
not perfectly obvious it would be easy to 
point to several works of Chopin, includ- 
ing some of his most significant, of which 
the construction is recognizably Mozart- 
ean: obeying, that is to say, those con- 
structive principles which are particularly 
Mozart's, as distinct from those of any 
other classical master. The Fantaisie in 
F minor, Op. 49*, is a good example, be- 
cause it is the mature Chopin at his best, 
and also because its idiom is as remote 


from Mozart's as any musical utterance, 
short of atonality, could be. 
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Not less evident in Chopin’s music are 
the influence of Bach, and that of Beet- 
hoven. That of Bach shows itself in the 
construction of some of the smaller works, 
notably the Studies. That of Beethoven is 
structural in the Sonatas, and, I think I 
should add, in three out of the four 
Scherzos; but chiefly it displays itself in 
the matter of texture. Beethoven's piano- 
forte technique may be regarded as crude 
in comparison with Chopin's; but Beet- 
hoven was the one great predecessor of 
Chopin who had developed a true tech- 
nique of that instrument (as distinguished 
from the quite different technique of the 
harpsichord), and Chopin’s technique de- 
rives undoubtedly from Beethoven's. This 
fact is not revealed so much through the 
study of Chopin’s music by anybody fa- 
miliar with Beethoven's, as by the study 
of Beethoven's by somebody familiar with 
Chopin’s. I look upon the thirteenth and 
twenty-second pianoforte sonatas of Beet- 
hoven as very illuminating in this respect. 

Chopin wrote no music of the greatest 
power or the deepest profundity; but the 





critic who decries him on that account is 
a mere pedant. Of all the masters, about 
half-a-dozen created music worthy of the 
above description, and among them only 
one who died before his prime—Mozart 
—had mounted to the supreme heights. 
Chopin did not reach his prime, but was 
cut off in his full stride at a time when 
his powers were developing rapidly, and 
the two separate streams of his inspiration 
were joining forces. What might have en- 
sued there is no telling; but that some- 
thing very significant must have been the 
result should be clear enough to anybody 
who takes the trouble to compare the A 
flat with the C sharp minor Polonaise, the 
F minor with the G minor Ballade, or the 
later Mazurkas with the earlier ones. 

It is generally agreed that Chopin’s 
highest title to fame rests upon his having 
developed a new technique of the piano- 
forte. It is less generally understood that 
Chopin could never have accomplished 
this, had not his compositions for that in- 
strument been works of outstanding power 
and beauty. 


ote 
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Mr. Hagign, who is a decidedly contro- 
versial writer, has unusual ideas about mu- 
sic appreciation. Often profound and 
given to sensitive and keenly alert percep- 
tions, he is always worth reading, but one 
should not take his prejudices too se- 
riously. As a writer he can be both criti- 
cally searching and dull and irritating. 
There are times when he approaches the 
late Sir Donald Tovey in the keenness and 
sensitivity of his writing. But he lacks 
Tovey’s sense of humor; the latter, we 
feel, never took himself as seriously as 
Mr. Haggin does. Tovey did not set him- 
self up as a Messiah. There is an unmis- 
takable Messianic tinge in all of Mr. Hag- 
gin’s writings. Some say that he arbitrarily 
assumes a debatable point of view, but 


we prefer to believe he is completely sin- 
cere. In any case, few will disagree with 
his contention that music needs repeated 
hearing. He writes: “You cannot get a 
wrong idea by listening to Beethoven or 
Schubert himself, but you will get some 
very wrong ideas by listening to the peo- 
ple who undertake to speak for him.” But 
did not those very people get their wrong 
ideas by listening to Beethoven or Schu- 
bert themselves? 

Music has so many different meanings 
to different people that no man can be 
the all-around perfect propagandist. When 
Mr. Hagign writes about music he likes, 
he more often than not’ stimulates the 
imagination and perceptions of the lis- 
tener. His preoccupation with form, how- 
ever, sometimes leads him to become very 
dull and restrictive. And his didactic ap- 
proach often stands in the way of his mus- 
ical discernment. | —James Norwood. 
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TREASURE 


IN BRITAIN 





By F. F. Clough and G. J. Cuming 


Part II. 


Turning to the Italian operas, Gerhard 
Huesch figures in an excellent 1939 re- 
cording of Non piu andrai (sung in a re- 
vised translation) with the Count’s aria 
Vedro, mentr’ io from Act 3 (DB4681); 
but perhaps an even better though older 
version of Figaro’s aria is that on EG2325 
by Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender, coupled 
with Aprite un po from Act 4. If one can 
overlook the language question, these are 
even superior to the renderings in the 
complete set by the same artist. Perhaps, 
who knows, they may have been instru- 
mental in bringing his name forward 1n 
the past? Of the same date is his other 
disc, of Se wuol ballare coupled with the 
Don Giovanni Serenade (EG2906). Also 
from Figaro. delightful performances of 
the “Letter Duet” Swill’ aria by Margarete 
Teschemacher and Irma Beilke, and of 
Dove sono by the former, are on DB4690. 
We cannot possibly begin to describe the 
many recordings in German, of Verdi, 
Gounod, Puccini, etc., mostly by singers 
already mentioned; but we must note the 
outstanding recordings by Helge Ros- 
waenge, of the Italian Singer’s Aria from 
Rosenkavalier, coupled with an aria from 
Cornelius’ little-known opera The Barber 
of Bagdad (DA4465); the same tenor’s 
recording of Max’s aria from Act 1 of 
Der Freischuetz (DA4418) and Huon’s 
aria Von Jugend auf from Oberon (DA- 
4416); and, from Freischuetz again, on 
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DA-4457 the Huntsmen’s Chorus, stir- 
ringly sung by the Dresden State Opera 
Chorus, is coupled with the Soldiers’ 
Chorus from Faust. Roswaenge can also be 
had in the best version of Florestan’s 
aria from Act 2 of Fidelio, complete with 
introduction, on DB4522. A series of Bar- 
tered Bride excerpts is welcome in the in- 
explicable absence of the complete Czech 
recording from the English catalogues; and 
there is also a good Wagner series by Max 
Lorenz, replacing older EJ issues, on DB- 
1470, 4547 and 4553. 

The lieder discs are many, but most cf 
them have been issued by Victor — the se- 
ries by Karl Erb, for instance. There are, 
however, others; among these, Huesch in 
Schubert's Widerschein and Lied eins 
Schiffers an die Dioskuren (DA4452); 
Hans Hermann Nissen in Wolf's Der 
Freund and.Fussreise (DA4458); and Wal- 
tler Ludwig’s EG4016 is well worth its 
modest price with Beethoven's arch trifle 
Der Kuss coupled with his Ich liebe dich. 

Turning to another fruitful source of in- 
teresting discs —— Scandinavia, the series of 
records made by Jussi Bjoerling in his na- 
tive language will appeal to his many ad- 
mirers. Some of them are early efforts and 
do not show the polish of his later record- 
ings, but he sings with greater freedom in 
Swedish than in his later Italian or French 
recordings of the same items. There are 
some thirty discs, all 10”, ranging from 
Swedish folk music and sentimental bal- 
lads, to opera of various kinds. We can 
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only mention a few. The two latest discs 
of this series, made at about the same 
time as his well known Italian and French 
recordings, are X6090, in which his tech- 
nical excellence and the youthful exuber- 
ance of his voice are demonstrated to pet- 
fection in Paris’ Entry Song from Offen- 
bach’s La Belle Héléne and Ich hab’ kein 
Geld from Milloecker’s Bettelstudent; and 
X6146, duets with Hyjoerdis Schymberg 
(soprano) from Zigeunerbaron and, again, 
Bettelstudent. Of the more serious operatic 
fare, we can just mention X4220, Vesti da 
ginbba (Pagliacci) and Questa o guetla 
(Rigoletto); X4436, arias from Atterberg’s 
Fanal and Puccini's Fanciulla del West; 
and X4108, the Cavatina from Prince 
Igor with Laparra’s Serenade. All other 
operatic records in the Scandinavian lists 
are also sung in the vernacular. Many 
would be worthy of extended mention if 
space permitted, including, in the Swedish 
lists, otherwise unrecorded or unavailable 
extracts from lesser known operas like Si 
jétais roi and Orpheus in the Underworld; 
and, in the Danish, many Nielsen songs 
and excerpts from Danish operas which are 
hardly known outside that country but 
which record excellently. For many of 
these the Danish tenor Aksel Schitz is re- 
sponsible; and he has also made two 
pleasant Schubert discs (in German, de- 
spite contrary opinions on the labels!) of 
songs from Die Schoene Muellerin — Das 
Wandern and Morgengruss on X6312, and 
Ungeduld and Der Nengierige on X6351. 


Swedish Orchestral Works 


The Swedish orchestral works now avail- 
able include Alfren’s Midsommarvaka 
(Z259/60 — issued by Victor also), and, 
in the same strain, Ett Slattergille, a Swed- 
ish rhapsody by Lofgren, recorded about 
1930 by the Goteborg Symphony Orches- 
tra, conductor Tor Mann (Z202); of the 
same date, Alfren’s Festspiel coupled with 
Svendsen’s Fest-Polonaise in an abridged 
version on Z203 (a better 1939 2-sided 
version of which appears in the Danish 
lists as Z263, played by the Royal Orches- 
tra, Copenhagen); and Frésoblomster by 
Peterson-Berger (X2408-Stockholm Sym- 
phony Orchestra). Of more recent record- 
ing, and less reminiscent of folk music 
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style are Attenberg’s Swite Pastorale for 
Chamber Orchestra (4 movements only on 
X4946/7) and Eric Westberg’s Symphonic 
description of Upsala called Gask (X- 
4948 /3). Both these are conducted by the 
composer. 


Danish Orchestral Works 


Danish orchestral recordings almost en- 
tirely of first-rate quality are mainly by the 
Tivoli Concerto Orchestra or the Royal 
(Opera) Orchestra of Copenhagen. Apart 
from some orchestral pieces from the Dan- 
ish stage works of Nielsen, Lange-Mueller, 
and others, there is some very diverting 
light music which should be better known 
to the outside world. H. C. Lumbye (1810- 
74) called “The Danish Strauss” (though 
perhaps Offenbach is nearer the mark) is 
represented by many recordings, too many 
of which suffer from perversion by salon 
ensembles; but a delightful pair of discs 
has been made in the form of an orchestral 
suite from his works, arranged and con- 
ducted by S. C. Felumb, called “An eve- 
ning at Tivoli”; with which Copenhagen 
resort Lumbye was associated for most of 
his career. These are played by the Tivoli 
Orchestra on Z246/7, and seem only to be 
waiting for some choreographer to make 
a most successful ballet. In similar forma 
but much more pungent in idiom and or- 
chestration is the Fools’ Paradise Suite by 
the contemporary K. Riisager, covering 3 
sides of Z250/1, with the Marche Tartare 
of the same composer on the fourth; this 
pair is recorded by the Copenhagen Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Thomas 
Jensen, and is technically perfect. If this 
suite is not already a ballet, it should be! 
Another interesting (original) Lumbye 
work is his Dream Pictures, played on 
Z229 by the Royal Orchestra, conducted 
by J. Hye-Knudsen. 

Among Danish chamber-music record- 
ings will be found Riisager’s Serenade for 
flute, violin and celo, recorded by members 
of the Danish Quartet on DB5205. This 
organization’s other pre-1940 recordings 
are also available, including an excerpt 
from Bach’s Musikalisches Opfer, the So- 
nata in C Minor for flute, violin, and con- 
tinuo (DB5215/6); his Tri-Sonata in G 
for the same combination (DB5221), Bee- 
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thoven's Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu va- 
riations (DB5229 30, also issued by Vic- 
tor), and Handel's attractive Concerto a 4 
in D minor (DB5218 _ ). 

Other Chamber, piano and instrumental 
discs are mostly of Danish music, contem- 
porary and other; including Nielsen’s Ro- 
mance & Humoreske for oboe and piano 
(S. C. Felumb and Ch. Christiansen on 
DA5204), his Wind Quintet (DB5200/3) 
and Serenata in Vano (DB5204), and Vio 
lin Sonata No. 2 (DB5219/20); and the 
Concertino for flute, violin, cello and piano, 
by the contemporary Svend Schulz (DB- 
5227). We must not fail to mention also 
the series of 16-17th century organ music, 
played on the exquisite Compenius Organ 
of Frederiksborg Castle Church, (dating 
from 1610) by Finn Videro. (DB5213/4 
and DAS5S207) and Jens Laumann (X4975). 

A Danish Columbia Catalogue also ex- 
ists, but is rather disappointing. The most 
interesting item is the Buxtehude Cantata 
that American Columbia issued on 69752- 
D, here numbered DDX10. A series by 
the Copenhagen Radio Orchestra, con- 
ducted by E. Reesen, promises well at first 
sight, but the recording is not really ade- 
quate, nor are the renderings. However, 
DD117, containing some ballet music 
from Kuhlau’s Elverhoj is the best of them 
both musically and technically, and is well! 
worth having. (The Overture to this work 
is to be had, well done on HMV.Z228, by 
the Copenhagen. Royal Orchestra; a selec- 
tion was issued by U. S. Columbia on 
9144M, and this was known in Europe as 
DDX3; this however was reported not 
available when enquiries were made.) 

In conclusion, we must just mention 
some items from the Dutch Columbia list. 
The names of Jo Vincent (soprano), Louis 
van Tulder (tenor), and A. Noordewier- 
Reddingius (soprano) are well known as 
oratorio singers, not only in Holland; and 
a large number of records of oratorio and 
lieder are still available. These records are 
not particularly recent, and in some cases 
they show their age in rather unbalanced 
recording; however, some of them are well 
worth having for their style and musicai 
content. Jo Vincent’s record of Ph. F. 
Boeddecker’s (17th century) delightful 
Christmas Cantata on DHX40, to a text 
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partly in Latin and partly in German, and 
incorporating the carol Josef lieber, Josef 
mein, used by Brahms in his Geistliches 
Wiegenlied is noteworthy; as also are Van 
Tulder’s performance of Hier steht dei 
Wanderer from The Seasons and In native 
worth from The Creation (DHX1); and 
the duet from the former oratorio, by Vin- 
cent and Van Tulder (DHX3). There is 
also a series of Schubert by Vincent, and 
of Bach by Theodora Versteegh (contral- 
to). 

Finally, despite war conditions, a few 
new foreign issues have appeared from 
time to time — for the benefit of Euro- 
pean refugees in England mainly. Mostly 
these are of folk music, and so outside our 
present scope, though a series on Columbia 
DC350/4, of Norwegian songs sung by 
Soffi Schonning (a Norwegian soprano 
now in England, possessing a remarkably 
fine voice) and Waldemar Johnsen (bari- 
tone) includes Grieg’s Norske Sjéman. 
sung by the latter; and are all very well 
done, though of unequal musical interest. 
A recent H. M. V. issue is of more value, 
namely three hitherto unrecorded Smetana 
piano pieces, played by Liza Fuchsova, on 
JOX2 and JO31. — these are Oves (Czech 
Dance); Czech Festival; and Fantasy on 
Czech Folk-Songs (on both sides of the 10” 
disc). These are so new that we have not 
yet been able to hear them, but any Smet- 
ana is welcome! 


This article can only touch the fringe of 
this subject, but it may have given Amer- 
ican readers a view of what interest can 
be had from exploring the byways of mu- 
sic and of record-issues, in which perhaps 
English collectors are more fortunate than 
their American friends, as far as the major 
companies go, though in England we miss 
the enterprising “independents”. Presum- 
ably many of the records mentioned, and 
others too, must be in a certain demand, 
even while all European markets (except 
Portugal) have been closed to English 
products and it is surely for collectors to 
maintain this interest on a wide front and 
discourage the growing tendency, more ap- 
parent as yet in the U. S. A. than in Eng- 
land, to concentrate on “best sellers” to 
the exclusion of the lesser known, but no 
less worthy items. 
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Since the Allied Forces cleaned out the 
Germans in France, information on re- 
cordings made in that country during the 
past four years has been coming through 
to us in straggling batches. More than a 
half-dozen friendly readers, serving with 
the American Armies somewhere in 
France, have sent us news about different 
releases. No information on French re- 
leases after November 1943 is available, 
but we have some information on releases 
from November 1940 through November 
1943. It would seem that most of the well- 
known makes of records still exist—La 
Voix de son Maitre, Columbia, Pathé, 
Odéon, Polydor, Lumen, Florilege, Antho- 
logie Sonore (now up to disc 120), La 
Boite 2 Musique, Musique au Vatican, Les 
Discophiles Francaises, and Swing. A new 
brand, Fumiére, has appeared, but we have 
no details about it yet. It would seem that 
beginning shortly after the Nazi Occupa- 
tion a joint supplement was brought out 
every three months by La Voix de son 
Maitre, Columbia and Pathé. We have at 
hand such supplements dating from June 
1941 through November 1943. Only one 
company, La Voix de son Maitre, has is- 
sued what may be called a substantial 
amount of good music. 
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—— RELEASES 


As regards German tampering with 
French music-making during the Occupa- 
tion, one correspondent writes: “Although 
they [the Germans] did not interfere 
overly much with music, they, in accord- 
ance with their established custom, purged 
Paris and all musical organizations thor- 
oughly of Jews, and the famous Concerts 
Colonne (first established in 1874) were 
changed during the Occupation to the 
Concerts Gabriel Pierné, because the orig- 
inal founder was of Jewish origin, The 
Nazis occasionally brought over their own 
casts for presentation of Wagner at the 
Opéra, and there was a certain amount of 
interchange of artists.” This interchange of 
artists has resulted in accusations of col- 
laboration, yet it would seem that some 
of the French artists who went to Ger- 
many were forced to do so. It may well 
develop ,in the final analysis that many 
French’aftists agreed to cooperate with the 
Nazis in’otder to preserve French musical 
tradition and as much freedom as possible 
in the French world of music. As a cor-., 
respondent writes: “If when France capi- 
tulated to the Nazis on June 25, 1940, 
it was thought that the sun of France had 
darkened, this could have been as nothing | 
compared to what the feeling must have 
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been after November 11, 1942, when Ger- 
many and Italy invaded the unoccupied 
part of France. A curtain was then drawn 
so tightly across the face of France that 
that country, like the whole of Europe, 
must have thought it had been plunged 
into a second Dark Age.” 

We know that France had on hand a 
large supply of shellac when the Nazis 
entered the country. According to one re- 
cording official, the Nazis immediately ap- 
propriated ninety per cent of that supply. 
Be this as it may, we have at hand a dozen 
major French recordings, made during 
1941, 1942, and 1943 (including the com- 
plete Pelléas et Mélisande), and these re- 
cordings show no depreciation of record 
surfaces; indeed, they are as smooth and 
noiseless as the recordings put out in Eng- 
land during the war. To what degree the 
French record companies had to cooperate 
with the Nazis we can only conjecture. 
Apparently, however, some cooperation 
was essential, for we find Pathé issuing 
in June 1941, and again later, a series of 
records by the Musikorps der Komman- 
dantur Paris, direction of Stabsmusikmeis- 
ter Klambers, and we find a series of 
“Chants Allemands” appearing in various 
catalogues. Pierre Bernac, the French tenor, 
among others, recorded some German arias 
(Bach) in the German language, an un- 
usual procedure in France which is as 
chauvinistic about its native tongue in 
ordinary times as is Germany about hers 
at all times. (It will be recalled that in 
recent years, prior to the Occupation, re- 
cordings of German music by French 
singers were always sung in French). 

The Fate of Cortot 


Of all the French artists, internationally 
known, it would seem that only the pianist 
Alfred Cortot defihitely was a collabora- 
tionist. The following information was 
supplied us by Lt. Schonberg, now in 
France: “As yet, I have not got the true 
status on Cortot, but have heard many 
stories. On the whole, it seems clear, he 
was a Vichyite. He was jailed after the 
liberation of the country, and while he is 
out of jail now he is not allowed to play 
in public. He seems to be the only musi- 
cian of international rank who was a col- 
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Some comment on new French com- 
posers represented on records in the period 
of Occupation is supplied by Lt. Schon- 
berg: “I've been hearing a lot of fine 
things about Claude Delvincourt, and also 
about Marcel Delannoy.” Delvincourt, 
born in Paris in 1888, is regarded as “one 
of the most individual composers of the 
modern French school, with a_ particular 
feeling for humor in music.” Delannoy in 
his rhythms and harmony shows a mod- 
ernity of thought, but his works are 
“nevertheless distinguished by a clarity 
and simplicity which give them a happy 
originality.” The pianist, Jean Doyen, is 
highly regarded. Of two other pianists, 
Jeanne-Marie Darre (who will be recalled 
as the soloist in Polydor's first version of 
d'Indy’s Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air) and Yvonne Gellibert, Lt. Schonberg 
writes as follows: “I heard Darre recently 
in an all-Chopin concert and came away 
with mixed emotions. She has a sizeable 
technique and color but looks too much 
for effect and her tone is percussive. Frank- 
ly, I did enjoy the concert though I ob- 
jected to her calculated striving for ef- 
fects and her cold, objective approach. 
Have you heard any of the French H.M.V. 
recordings of Yvonne Gellibert? She too 
has a sizeable technique and plays with 
fire and brilliance, as befits a pupil of 
Busoni, Pavierewski and Sauer. Too much 
fire and brilliance, in my estimation, and 
not enough contrast: she tries too hard 
to achieve the grand manner. Still, she is 
a superior artist.” 


Parisian Taste 


Lt. Schonberg continues: “The musical 
taste of the Parisians is what I have al- 
ways heard it was. Chopin is very popular, 
and so is modern French music. Plenty of 
Fauré, and the younger school. Not much 
Brahms is played, but a terrific amount 
of Russian music is given. Boris, sung in 
French, is in the regular repertoire of the 
Opéra.* There is much music by the ex- 
perimental composers. Schumann and 
Mendelssohn are not popular, and there 
is not too much of Mozart. At the opera 
the standbys are things that are never 


that Vanni- 
Macoux and Chaliapin are no longer in the picture. 


*Etchevery is the reigning Boris now 
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heard in America: such works as Mas- 
senet’s Werther, Gounod’s Mireille, Lalo’s 
Le Roi d’Ys, and Berlioz’s The Damnation 
of Faust. Of course, one can hear such 
regulars as Faust, Boheme, etc., the latter 
sung, naturally, in French. Have heard per- 
formances at the Opéra and the Opéra- 
Comique. At the former, the work was 
Samson, an opera that is frequently per- 
formed there. The performance was good 
enough; the orchestra was magnificent, the 
ballet sequences laughable. I was disap- 
pointed at the performance of Louise | 
heard at the Comique. The only decent 
voice was Louis Musy, who sang’ the 
father; the singers were too consistently 
drowned out by the orchestra. Old Ruhl- 
mann still conducts at the Opera; he’s a 
first-rate musician, and so too is Fourestier. 
Among symphony conductors a lot of old 
gramophonic friends are operating: Paray, 
Munch (he was very active during the 
Occupation), and Bigot. There are at least 
four symphony concerts every Sunday.” 

Although the French Polydor Company 
was not a German organization prior to 
the war (it was a Swiss concern), the tie- 
up of Telefunken and Polydor in France 
seems to have taken place sometime after 
the Occupation, for a supplement—marked 
Printemps, 1943—lists both brands of re- 
cords. The output of Polydor since 1940 
seems to have been almost exclusively 
French popular music. What Telefunken 
lists we have seen carry familiar material 
and some German popular music record- 
ings. 

The following list, arranged according 
to companies, presents what material we 
have been able to acquire to date and gives 
issues from October 1940 through Novem- 
ber 1943. 


FRENCH H.M.V. 
Orchestra 


BACH: Concerto in A major. Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion (piano) and L’Or- 
chestre des Concerts, direction of Ma- 
rius-Francois Gaillard (DB 5150/51). 

EGK, Werner: Joan de Zarissa—Beallet. 
Orchestre de l'Opéra, dir. of Werner 
Egk (W 1517/18). 

DELANNOY: Serenade Concertante (vio- 
lin and orch.) (5 sides), and La Pan- 
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toufle de Vair (1 side). Henri Merckel 
and the Orchestre de la Société des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, dir. Charles 
Miinch (DB 5184/86). 

DELANNOY: Jewnesse, Valse pour or- 
chestre et choeurs. Orchestre et choeurs 
(Chorale Gouverné), dir. Maurice Jau- 
bert (DB 5112). 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso in B minor, 
Opus 6, No. 12. Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, dir. 
Charles Miinch (DB 3601/02). 


HAYDN: Symphony in D major No. 53 
(L’Impériale). Same orchestra and con- 
ductor (DB 5131/32). 

HUBEAU: Concerto in D major. Henry 
Merkel (violin) and L’Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux, dir. Eugéne Bigot 
(W 1503/05). 

LECLAIR: Concerto in F major. Domin- 
ique Blot (violin) with ensemble dir. 
Claude Crussard (DB 5133/34). 

MOZART: Horn Concerto, K. 447. L. 
Thevet and Lo Société des Instruments 
a Vent, dir. Fernand Oubradous (DA 
4949 /30). 

MOZART: Concerto in A major, K. 219. 
Jacques Thibaud (violin) and Orchestre 
Symphonique, dir Charles Miinch (DB 
5142 44). 

RAVEL: La Valse (3 sides), and Pavane 
pour une Infante Défunte (1 side). Or- 

chestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, dir. Charles Miinch (W 
1557/58). 

REGER. Variations on a Theme of Mo- 
zart. Orchestre Symphonique, dir Her- 
man Abendroth (DB 5197/98). 

SAMAZEUILH: Le Cercle des heures. Or- 
chestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, with Eliette Schenneberg 
(mezzo-soprano of the Opéra), dir. Gus- 
tave Samazeuilh (W/1564). 

SAMAZEUILH: Nwit, poéme pour or- 
chestre. Same orchestra, dir. composer 
(W1563). 

STRAUSS, Richard: Burlesque, for piano 
and orchestra. Marcelle Meyer, same or- 
chestra, dir. André Cluytens (W 
1565/66). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Variations on a Rococo 
Theme, Op. 33. Pierre Fournier (cello) 
and L’Orchestre des Concerts Lamou- 
reux, dir. Eugéne Bigot (DB 5152/53). 
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WERNER 71 heme et 
mélodie 


dir. Fr 


Variations sur une 
Conservatoire Orch., 
Werner (DA 4949 50). 


Chamber Music 


bretonne. 


BEETHOVEN: Rondino, for two oboes, 
two clarinets, two horns, and two bas- 
soons. Société des Instruments a Vent, 
dir. F. Oubradous (DA 4926). 

BEETHOVEN: Quartet in E flat major 
Opus 74. Quatuor Gabriel Bouillon (DB 
$127,30) 

DEBUSSY: Quartet in G minor, Opus 10. 
Quatuor Gabriel Bouillon (DB 5109/- 
11). 

FAURE: Second Piano Quartet in G mi- 
nor, Opus 45. Marguerite Long, Jacques 


Thibaud, Maurice Vieux, and Pierre 
Fournier (DB 5103 06). 
FRANCK: Quintet in E minor. Lucette 


Descaves-Truc (piano) and Quatuor G:- 


briel Bouillon (DB 5123/26). 

dINDY: Second Quartet in E major, Opus 
#5. Quatuor Gabriel Bouillon (W 
1537/40). 

LECLAIR: Sonata in F major (3 sides). 
and Sicilienne (1 side). Ars Rediviva: 
Db. Blot and Ortmans-Bach (violins), 
Yvonne Thibout (cello), and C. Crus- 
sard (clavier) (DB 5107 08). 


MOZART: Sonata in A major, K. 526. 
Jacques Thibaud and Marguerite Long 
(W 1571/72). 

MOZART: Sovata in E 
Asselin and 
1573/74). 

RAVEL Quartet in F major. Quatuor Ga- 
briel Bouillon (DB 5154/56). 

RAVEL: Introduction and Allegro for 
Harp. Pierre Jamet with accompaniment 
of string quartet, flute and clarinet (W 
1562. 

TAFFANEL: Quintet for Wind Instrs. (3 
sides), and PIERNE: Pastorale, Op. 14 
1 side). Sociéte des Instruments a vent 
dir. F. Oubradous. (W 1567 /68). 


flat, K. 481. André 
Lucette Descaves-Truc (W 


Piano 


CHOPIN: Ballade No. 1 in G minor, 
Opus 23 (DB 5145), Ballade No. 2 in 
F major, Opus 38 (DB 5146), Ballade 
No. 3 in A flat, Opus 47 (DB 5147), 
Ballade No. 4 in F minor, Opus 52 (3 
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sides) and Valses, Opp. 70, No. 1 and 
64, No. I (1 side) (DB 5148). Jean 
Doyen. 

CHOPIN: 24 Preludes, Opus 28. Alfred 
Cortet (new recording — Nov. 1943) 
W-1541 44). 

CHOPIN: Noctznes Opus 27, No. 2 and 
Opus 55, No. 2. Yvonne Gellibert (DB 
5159). 

CHOPIN 


Polonaise in E 


flat. Opus 53. 


Yvonne Gelliberr (DA 4932). 
CHABRIER: Bowrrée fantasque. Lucette 
Descaves-Truc (DA 4946). 


DEBUSSY: Feux dartifice, and RAVEL: 
Jeux d'eau. Lucette Descaves-Truc (DB 
5192). 

FRANCK: Prelude, Choral and Fugue. La- 
cieane Delforge (DB 5195/96). 

LISZT: Tarentelle from Venezia e Napoli. 
Yvonne Gellibert (DB 5160). 

LISZT: Trois caprices poetiques: Il La 
mento (W 1569), La Leggierezza and 
Un sospiro (W 1560). Jean Doyen. 

RAVEL: Alborada del Gracioso. Lucette 
Descaves-Truc (DB 5115). 


SCHUBERT: Impromptu No. 3. Opu: 
142. Yvonne Gelliberr (W 1506). 
Voice 
BACH (arr. Crussard): Unknown Fraz- 


ment from St. John Passion. Sung in 
German by Jacques Bustard and La 
Chorale Yvonne Gouverné with IlEn- 





semble Ars Rediviva, dir. C. Crussatd 
(DA 4933). 

BACH: Cantata No. 189 — Meine Seele 
ruehmt und preist Aria (DB 5193); 
Recit. and Aria — Denn seh’ ich mich, 
and Recit.-and Aria — O wass fues 


erosse Dinge (DB 5194). Sung in Ger- 
man by Pierre Bernac with Chamber 
Orchestra, dir. Charles Miinch. 

CHAUSSON: Le colibri, and DUPARC: 
Sowpir. Pierre Bernac (tenor) and Fran- 
cis Poulenc (piano) (DA 4928). 

DEBUSSY: Pelléas et Mélisande. (DB 
5161. 5180). (See article in this issue.) 

FALLA: Psyche, and RAMEAU: Rossig- 
nols amoureux. Leila Ben Sedira and ac- 
companiment Quatuor Instrumental 
Pierre Jamet (W 1507). 

FAURE: Le jardin clos (Eight Songs), and 
Tristesse. Noémie Peruggia with Joseph 
Benvenuti (piano) (DB 5157/58). 
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FAURE: Apres wn réve, and Lydia. Pierre 
Bernac and Francis Poulenc (DA 4928). 
HONEGGER-CLAUDEL: Jeanne d Arc 
au bicher — Oratorio. Soloists, chorus, 
Brussels Philharmonic Society Orches- 
tra, dir. Louis de Vocht (W 1546/54). 
HONEGGER-CLAUDEL: La Danse des 
Morts — Oratorio. Soloists: Chas. Pan- 
zera, Mmes. Turba-Rabier and Eliette 
Schenneberg; Reciter: Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault; Conservatory Orch., Gouverné 
Choir, dir. Chas. Miinch (DB 5135/37). 
LULLY: Alceste —- Air de Caron, Act 4, 
and (a) O nuit plus belle que le jour 
(Anonymous 17th century, (b) Gedenke 
doch, mein Geist (Bach). Jacques Bas- 
tard, Gouverné Choir and Ars Rediviva 
ensemble, dir Crussard (DB 5191). 

MESSAGER: Selections from Veronique 
and L'amour masque. Yvonne Prin- 
temps with same orch. (DB 5114). 

RAVEL: La flute enchantée, and BOJEL- 
DIEU: Bolero. Leila Ben Sedira with 
piano and flute and harp and flute (DA 
4938). 

SCHUBERT: Mondenschein. P. Derenne 
and Vocal Ensemble, dir. Nadia Bou- 
langer (DA 4925). 

SCHULTZE: Lied eines Jungen Wacht- 
postens, and Drei rote Rosen. Sung in 

..German by Lale Anderson with “petit 
ensemble,” dir. Seidler-Winkler (K 
8572). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Mass. Choeurs de la 
Cathédral Russe a Paris, dir. Nicolas 
Afonsky (DB 5120-22). 

WOLF: Spanisches Liederbuch — Bedeckt 
mich mit Blumen; Sie blasen zum Ab- 
marsch; In dem Schatten meiner-Lock- 
en; Ach, in Maien war's. Sung in Ger- 
man by Lore Fischer with piano by 
Hermann Reutter (DA 4934/ 35). 

ADAM DE LA HALE: Je meurs, je 
meurs d’amourette and Fines amourettes 
ai, and ANON. XIII CENTURY: Belle 
Ysabelot (Motet) (DB 5116); DUFAY: 
Complainte de Constantinople and Bon 
Jour, bon mois, and L’amour de moy 
(XV Century) (DB5117); MACHAUT: 
Messe du sacre-Kyrie, Qui propter nos, 
and PEROTIN-LE-GRAND: Salvatoris 
hodie (DB 5118); PEROTIN-LE- 
GRAND: Diffusa est and ECOLE DE 
NOTRE DAME, XIII Century: Cruacifi- 
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gat omnes (DB 5119). La Psallette No- 
re Dame, dir. Jacques Chailley. 


COLUMBIA 
Orchestra 


DEBUSSY: Ibéria (5 sides) and La cathé- 
drale engloutie (1 side). Orchestre de Sa 
Société des Concerts Pierné, dir. Gaston 
Poulet (LFX 603/5). 

DEWANGER: Extrait du ballet de Vop- 
era Claudia. Grand Orchestre de Radio- 
Paris. dir. Anton Dewanger (RF 86,- 
87). 


DEWANGER: Marche solennelle, Op. 67. 


Same orchestra and conductor (LFX 
600). 
LEHAR: Grand pot-pourri sur Giiditta. 
Same orchestra and conductor (LFX 
601/02). 


GLAZOUNOV: Concerto, Opus 82. Mi- 
guel Candela (violin) and Orchestre de 
l'Association des Concerts Pierné, dir. 
Roger Desormiére (LFX 645 /47). 

JAUBERT: Ballade. Orchestre symphon- 
ique, dir. Maurice Jaubert (DFX 191). 

LALO: Symphonie espagnole, Opus 21. 
Lola Bobesco (violin) and Orchestre des 
Concerts Lamoureux, dir. Eugene Bigot 
LFX 610/13). 

MOZART: Concerto No. 4 in G major, 
K. 41. Marguerite Roesgen-Champion 
with orchestra, dir. Albert Wolff (RFX 
75/76). 

FRANCK: Variations —symphoniques. 
Yves Nat (piano) and Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts Pierné, dir. Gaston 
Poulet (LFX 608/09). 

SAUGET: Concerto in A minor. Arnold 
de Gontaut-Biron (piano) and Conserv- 
atory Orch. dir. Roger Desormiere 
(LFX 648/49). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto in B_ flat 
minor, Opus 23. Kostia Konstantinoft 
and Conservatory Orch., dir. Charles 
Miinch (LFX 595/97). 


Chamber Music 


DELANNOY: Danceries pour violon et 
piano. Janine Andrade and Claude Del- 
vincourt (LFX 643/44). 

RAMEAU: Cortége d’Egle. Maurice Ma- 
réchal (cello) and Henrietta Roget (pi- 
ano) (LFX 641). 





BACH: Choral du veilleur (No. 57) sur 
Cantata No. 140, and Fugue in B mi- 
nor. Edouard Commette (DFX 239). 


COMMETTE: Scherzo. E. Commette (DF 
Voice 
DEBUSSY: Ariettes oubliées — C’est Tex- 


tase; L'ombre des arbres; Il pleure dans 
mon couer; Aquarelles No. 2, Spleen; 
Paysages Belges; Chevaux de _ bois; 
Aquarelles No. 1, Green; and L’Echel 
onnement des hates and La Vierge Eri- 
gone. Lucienne Tragin and Francis Pou- 
lenc (LFX 650/51). 

FAURE: L’Absent, and Nocturne in E 
flat, Opus 43. No. 2 (arr. for voice). 
Jacques Bastard (baritone) and Joseph 
Benvenuti. (piano) (LFX599). 

GOUNOD: O ma belle rebelle, and LAZ- 
ZARI: Le cavalier d’'Olmedo. Georges 
Thill (tenor) and Joseph Benvenuti 
(piano) (LF 165). 

MAUDIT: En son temple sacré, and LUL- 
LI: La puissance de Dieu. Chorale de la 
Cathédrale de Strasbourg, dir. Abbé Al- 
phonse Hoch (RFX 74). 

ST.-SAENS: Samson et Dalila — Mon 
couer and Printemps qui commence. 
Eliette Schenneberg with Orch., dir. 
Eugene Bigot (LFX 642). 

VERDI: Otello — Love Duet, Act 1 (LFX 
653); Iago’s Creed and Duet — Othello 
and lago (Desdemone coupable) (LFX 
654): Same duet completed (LFX 655); 
Duet — Othello and Desdemona, Act 3 
(LFX 656); Othelo’s Monologue and 
Death of Othello (LFX 657); Willow 
Song and Scene between Desdemona 
and Emilia (LFX 658). Othello — 
Georges Thill; Iago — José Beckmans; 
Desdemona—Jeanne Ségala; Emilia— 
Madeleine Sibille. Orchestra de l’'Opéra, 
dir. Francois Ruhlmann. 


PATHE 


Orchestra 


BRAHMS: Concerto No. 2 in B flat ma- 
jor, Op. 83. Boris Zadri (piano) and 
Lamoureux Orchestra, dir. Eugéne Bigot 
(PDT 52/56). 
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LISZT: Concerto in E flat. Joseph Ben- 
venuti (piano) with Conservatoire 
Orch., dir. Charles Miinch (PDT 49/- 
50). 

MOZART: Symphony in D major (Haft- 
ner), K. 385 (5 sides), and Impressario 
Overture, K. 486 (1 side). Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, dir. Johannes 
Schueler (PDT 73/75). 

PAGANINI: Concerto in D major, Op. 6. 
René Benedetti (violin) and Lamoureux 
Orch., dir. Eugéne Bigot (PDT 45/47). 

RAVEL: Bolero. Conservatoire Orch., dir. 
Jean Giardino (PDT 71/72). 

RAVEL: Tzigane (3 sides). Jean Fournier 
(violin) and Le Grand Orchestre de Ra- 
dio-Paris, and RAVEL: Petit Poucet, 
and PAGANINI: Caprice No. 13 (i 
side). Jean Fournier and J. Vigue (pi- 
ano) (PDT 60/61). 

ST.-SAENS: Phaéton (Symphonic Poem). 
Orchestre Symphonique, dir. Jean Four- 
net (PDT 63). 

SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor, Op. 
129, André Navarra (cello) and Lamou- 
reux Orch., dir. Eugene Bigot (PDT 
42/44). 

STRAUSS, Johann: The Blue Danube 
(PDT 62), and Tales of the Vienna 
Woods (PDT 57). Orchestra de l'Opéra 
de Berlin, dir. Max Schoenherr. 

VIVALDI: Concerto for Flute, Opus 10, 

No. 3 (Le Chardonneret) (3 sides), and 

MOZART: Andante for flute, K. 315. 

Lucien Lavaillotte and Chamber Orches- 

tra (PA 1831/32). 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Trio in C minor, Op. 3, 
No. 1. Benvenuti (piano), Benedetti 

(violin), and Navarra (cello) (PGT 33/- 
35). 

DEBUSSY: Sonata, for violin and piano 

(3 sides), and La plus que lente (1 side). 
Jean Fournier and Pierre Capdevielle 
PDT 58/59). 

RAVEL: Trio in A minor. Benvenuti, 
Benedetti, and Navarra (PGT 37/39). 

SCHUBERT: Trio in B flat, Op. 99. Same 
artists (PGT 29/32). 

WEBER: Grand duo concertant, Op. 48, 
Joseph Bevenuti (piano) and Ulysse 
Delecluse (clarinet) (PD 19/20). 

———___—_———__—_—————(Continued on 


page 132) 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part XI. 


i6. FERNANDO DE LUCIA (1860- 
1925): Barber of Seville — Ecco rid- 
ente (Rossini) Victor 92029, 76000, 
88602, 6399 or HRS 1053. Recorded in 
Milan, 1904. 


Regarding the recorded singing of this 
tenor, collectors have long been in sharp 
disagreement. To some it represents the 
acme of bel canto, but others can find in 
it nothing to admire at all. Before at- 
tempting to explain this divergence of 
opinion, let me say that I prize many of 
the De Lucia recordings as the finest ex- 
amples of a type of singing that no longer 
exists. The man’s mastery of vocal tech- 
nique is overwhelming and must be heard 
to be appreciated. I know of nothing to 
equal it, on or off records. De Lucia’s is 
not the greatest kind of singing, but cer- 
tainly it is the best of its kind. Even if one 
does not like every element of it, there is 
still much to be learned from it that can 
be obtained from no other source. 

Born in Naples, De Lucia studied there 
at the Royal Conservatory, graduating in 
due course as a full-fledged professor of 
the bass viol. He then took service in the 
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army and played, for some inexplicable 
reason, the big drum in the army band. 
His military career over, he renewed his 
musical studies in his native city, at the 
Conservatory of St. Peter. This time he 
found his true vocation and his career as 
a singer began in 1882 when he sang 
Faust at the San Carlo Theatre in Naples. 
He appeared in other Italian cities, and 
toured Spain and Portugal. His success 
was phenomenal. In lyric roles his extra- 
ordinary vocal security and graceful acting 
captivated his audiences. He could have 
gone on singing these same roles for the 
rest of his life, but when Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana and Pagliacci were produced, De 
Lucia caught the fever of realism which 
flames so hotly in these operas. He changed 
his style and became a dramatic artist. His 
talent for acting stood him in good stead 
and his Turridu and Canio were hair-rais- 
ing performance that have never been for- 
gotten by those who witnessed them. The 
same may be said of his Cavaradossi, and 
his Don José, though completely Italian- 
ate, was also a thrilling portrayal. The 
little man lived his roles, losing his own 
identity in a frenzy of emotion as he 
“tore passion to tatters’. 





To achieve success in England or the 
United States, Italian singers often have to 
moderate their styles, as Caruso did for 
example, to suit Anglo-Saxon taste. De Lu- 
cia refused to do this. Nevertheless he won 
considerable popularity in London, where 
he sang off and on from 1887 through 
1905. Ac Covent Garden in 1893, he was 
the Canio in England's first performance 
of Pagliacci. That was also the year of the 
Metropolitan’s first production of the 
opera and again De Lucia was the Canio, 
with Melba as Nedda and Ancona as Ton- 
io. Jean de Reszke was the king of the 
Metropolitan tenors at that time and after 
a single season De Lucia evidently de- 
cided he would do better to concentrate on 
the opera houses of such cities as Lisbon, 
Madrid and Naples, where 4e was king. 
At any rate, he never again sang in the 
United States. Elsewhere he continued to 
appear with undiminished popularity for 
many etiring finally about 1910. 
For a while he was a professor of singing 
at the Royal Conservatory at Naples. After 
the war he lost the fortune he had made 
during his heyday and, like so many sing- 
ers, he died a poor man. De Lucia was a 
kind and generous colleague to young 
singers and exerted considerable influence 
over the early careers of Anselmi, Bonci 
and Caruso 

His H.M.V. Records 


From 1903 to 1910 De Lucia recorded 
a number of his favorite songs and arias 
tor the Gramophone company. Some of 
these discs were listed in the Victor cata- 
logs for a time; more recently The Inter- 
national Record Collectors Club and The 
Historic Record Society reissued a number 
of them; and of course the HMV Cata- 
logue No. 2 had a good list until war con- 
ditions them to be withdrawn, 
along with many other vocal records of 
historical importance. De Lucia also sang 
some of his famous renditions of Neapoli- 
tan songs for Fonotipia. His recording ca- 
reer wound up with an apparently end- 
less series of Phonotype discs which often 
command high prices from collectors in 
spite of the fact that the performances are 
amazingsly personal and eccentric inter- 
pretations, even judging by De Lucia’s 
highly individual standards. Although 


years, 


caused 











made later than his other recordings, they 
usually show less vibrato in the tenor’s 
voice than do the Gramophone and Fono- 
tipia records. A te, 0 cara (Puritani) sung 
a tone and a half lower than the original 
key, is the best of the Phonotypes I have 
heard — a marvelous performance — and 
there are others of more or less equal ex- 
cellence. I recall, too, one of the weirdest 
experiences of my career as a collector, 
that of hearing a two-sided Che gelida 
manina (Bohéme) in which the tenor flits 
and purls his way through Puccini’s mu- 
sic as though it had been composed by 
one of Rossini’s old maid admirers! 

By the time he began recording, De 
Lucia must have reverted to his early lyric 
style, for that is the style he displays on 
his records, with few if any traces of the 
dramatic, realistic artist he had been, and 
without any indication of the vocal dete- 
rioration to be expected from so many 
years of singing heavy roles. His tonal 
quality is sympathetic, especially in mezza 
voce pasages; the high notes are clear and 
well-focused, ringing out with surprising 
brilliance at times. Not a great natural 
voice, perhaps, but one developed to its 
utmost capacity by study and work. The 
tones are marked by a rapid vibrato which 
has been the chief target of De Lucia’s 
detractors. Personally I seldom find it ob- 
jectionable and if a fault it be then why 
condemn such otherwise admirable sing- 
ing because of one defect? This vibrato, 
sometimes called a bleat, is not nearly so 
unpleasant, so anti-musical, as the wobble 
that is so widespread today, but that hor- 
rible undulation is another story .. . 

An Unusual Style 

De Lucia’s style was uniue. His extra- 
ordinary breath control permitted a legato 
such as few male singers have been able 
to achieve, enabling him to impart an in- 
strumental phase-line to his singing. His 
dynamic range was exceptionally wide and 
smoothly negotiated in a diminuendo of 
incredible perfection. His control of mezza 
voce, with its exquisitely shaded colorings, 
was unsurpassed, as was his coloratura, so 
amazingly exhibited in this recording of 
Ecco ridente, which is certainly the per- 
formance to end all performances of this 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





RODGERS: Oklahoma—Selections; played 
by the Boston “Pops” Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arthur Fiedler. Victor disc 11- 
8742, price $1.00. 


A A lot of folks will be glad to see Fiedler 
and the Boston “Pops” back in the record 
groove. The popular Boston Maestro has 
not lost his knack at making a wow of a 
recording. He goes to town here and pro- 
vides a good symphonic-orchestra medley 
of the pleasantly tuneful and decidedly 
catchy music from that _ sold-out-for- 
months-ahead operetta hit — Oklahoma. 
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The selections are: Introduction; Okla- 
homa!; Oh, What a Beautiful Morning; 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top; and People 
Will Say We're in Love. If you like your 
show tunes minus words, here is the ideal 
disc for you. 

This is the first recording to be made 
by the Boston “Pops” since the ban and it 
lives up in every way to the tradition of 
the organization’s previous discs. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Fiedler will be turning 
his hand to some more serious things in 
the near future. — P.G. 


KING OF THE WALTZ: Medley of the 
Strauss Waltzes; played by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, direction of 
Walter Goehr. Victor 11-8696, 
price $1.00. 


d iSC 


A Drawing on material from his book 
on Johann Strauss, to be published after 
the war, Jerome Pastene provided us with 
a Discography of Johann Strauss, which 
we published in our September 1942 issue. 
In that article, he said in part: “Judging 
on the basis of existing recordings, no 
orchestra in this country can even remotely 
duplicate the comprehension of Strauss’ 
music shown by European groups, notably 
and naturally the incomparable Vienna 
Philharmonic.” On the basis of several 
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Strauss-waltz recordings made by English 
orchestras, including the present disc, we 
would be inclined to believe that Mr. 
Pastene should have said “no orchestra in 
this country or in England.” This pot- 
pourri of Strauss tunes turns out to be a 
poorly contrived affair; the material chosen 
comes mainly from works by Johann 
Strauss Jr., but also includes excerpts from 
works by Johann Sr., Edward and Josef. 
The performance is probably as good as 
could be epected. Goehr tends to be rather 
heavy-handed, but one suspects this im- 
pression is due to the arrangement. The 
recording is full and lifelike, and the 
disc will probably appeal to those who 
like richly resonant reproduction and do 
not hold the view that such music must 
be more tastefully arranged, and, if pos- 
sible, played by Viennese performers. 

P. H. &. 





Keyboard 





BACH: Prelude and Fugue in E minor: 
played by E. Power Biggs on the Bar- 
oque Organ of the Germanic Museum 
of Harvard University. Victor 10-inch 
disc, 10-1121, price 75ec. 


Mr. Biggs must have made this record- 
ing several years backs, which is no criti- 
cism. This is the early Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor by Bach, the one usually called 
“The Short,” it was written prior to 1708. 
The “Great” prelude and fugue in the 
same key, which Schweitzer plays in Bach 
Organ Society Set No. III, dates from 
Bachs Leipzig days. Schweitzer played the 
present work previously on the Queen's 
Hall Organ, London (Victor disc 9741), 
Louis Vierne played it on the Notre Dame 
Organ (Decca 25361), and Edouard Com- 
mette played it on the Lyons Cathedral Or- 
gan (Columbia C17243). I have long had 
an affection for the Schweitzer recording, 
despite its unimaginative exposition. Nei- 
ther Vierne’s organ nor Commette’s held 
and appeal for me, and in both cases the 
recording lacked requisite clarity. I hold 
no brief for the organ used by Schweitzer 
or for the quality of that recording. Mr. 
Biggs, employing a baroque organ repre- 


sentative of Bach’s day, does more for 
clarification of the music than any of his 
predecessors. Moreover, he plays both the 
prelude and the fugue with stylistic 
strength and finish; if he does not “quick- 
en the impulse” as much as some organ- 
ists do in this music, he does not let us 
down. His is an admirably schooled and 
firm musicianship, and the recording does 
justice to his playing. 

Parry points out that this music is dis- 
tinguished by sadness, “the Prelude is not 
brilliant but it has passages of bravura; the 
Fugue, of quite simple character, main- 
tains the mood.” This is music whose 
meaning one need not querry; one listens 
and finds it a fine expression of absolute 
music, and thereafter one returns again 
and again to it to find that quiet eleva- 
tion of spirit that Bach knew so well how 
to create in tones. I am grateful to Mr. 
Biggs for giving us this music in an hon- 
est, straightforward performance that al- 
lows no personality to intrude but that of 
the composer, and I am grateful to the re- 
corders for supplying good reproduction. 
— PHR. 


DEBUSSY: Swite Bergamasque—Prélude 
and Menuet; played by E. Robert 
Schmitz (piano). Victor disc 


A In reviewing Schmitz’s performances 
of Clair de lune (also from the Suite Ber- 
gamasque) and La Cathédrale engloutie 
(from the first book of Préludes), we 
pointed out that no one reveals more 
delcate graduations of tone and color in 
the piano music of Debussy than does 
Schmitz. That first record of his (Victor 
11-8240) is one of the finest piano record- 
ings Victor has made, it seems to capture 
every nuance; and the disc has become a 
favorite with engineers who like to exploit 
tonal realism in recording. The present 
disc is also well recorded, but there is not 
quite the same magic of tonal coloring 
as exists in the previous one. But this may 
be due in part to the pianist. Mr. Schmitz’s 
performances here are fine examples of 
technical precision bur stylistically they 
are somewhat studied. Gieseking brings 
more flow, less precision to his playing of 
these pieces, and hence more charm. A 
student of Debussy would unquestionably 
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profit more by acquaintance with Mr. 
Schmitz’s performances than with Mr. 
Gieseking’s. That elusive quality known 
as charm is not something for the student 
to ape; it is rather something he should 
d:scover for himself. 


Oscar Thompson, in his book on De- 
bussy, tells us that this suite “is Debussy’s 
earliest effort to recapture the delicacy 
and elegance of music of the days of the 
clavecin. The use of seconds and of unex- 
pected key juxtapositions contributes to a 
sense of harmonic The four 
pieces that form the Site Bergamasque 
(the last is Passepied) are musical cameos 
which are not without their reminiscences 
of other composers. At the same time they 
strike a more individual note than earlier 
pieces like Deux Arabesques, Réverie, Bal- 
lade, etc. — P.G. 


freshness.” 


GOULD: Boogie Woogie Etude, and Blues 
(American Concertette); played by José 
Iturbi (piano). Victor 10-inch disc 10- 
1127, price 75c. 

the first 


This is red-seal record to be 


made by Victor after the long recording 


ban. “It wasn’t the ghost of Mr. Bach or 
Mr. Beethoven or Mr. Chopin,” says a 


friend of ours, “that opened the real-seal 
parade, but the spirit of Boogie Woogie. 
Ain't that something?” I suppose some of 
us resent a noted pianist invading the 
popular field, but it has long been whis- 
pered in the world of music that Mr. Itur- 
bi is an accomplished player of jazz in 
the privacy of whatever privacies for 
which famous pianists reserve this sort of 
thing. Since the pianist has made himself 
at home in Holywood, we can well believe 
that he is playing here for his great new 
public, or is it for all of us? Suffice it to 
say that Mr. Iturbi is most persuasive here; 
ordinarily jazz pianists do not have the 
technical brilliancy and facility which Mr. 
Iturbi exhibits here. Few will deny that he 
is successful in his alert and brilliant per- 
formance of Gould’s Boogie Woogie Etude 
and apropriately sentimental in his play- 
ing of Blves. Both of these pieces repre- 
sent Gould’s facile ability to characterize 
popular forms of present-day music. But 
like most of the young composer's music, 


x 


these pieces are faintly reminiscent. The 
recording here is almost blatantly lifelike, 
and it may occasion some chatter in a 
high--fidelity pickup; it did on ours—P.G. 


Voice 





BIZET (arr. Benentt): Carmen Jones — 
Beat Out Dat Rhythm on a Drum; and 
ARDEN: Bloomer Girl — Right Is the 
Rain; sung by Gladys Swarthout (mez- 
zo soprano) with orchestra (chorus in 
the first), direction of Jay Blackton. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1128, price 75c. 


For her first record in over two years, 
Miss Swarthout picks a couple of numbers 
from present-day Broadway successes, thus 
throwing the spotlight on herself as radio 
singer rather than as Metropolitan Opera 
star. There are divided opinions about the 
Hammerstein-Bennett-Billy Rose produc- 
tion of Bizet’s Carmen; it really is some 
show, but folks brought up in the tradi- 
tion of the opera house may have an in- 
stinctive dislike for this sort of thing. Cer- 
tainly looks as if there is no limit to what 
the popular-minded boys will do to the clas- 
sics. Beat Out dat Rhythm is the Gyps) 
Song which Carmen sings at the opening 
of the second act. With its negro-dialect 
text and Bennett's brilliant orchestration, 
this song loses all Gallic and Spanish sub- 
tlety and becomes something else entirely. 
It must be admitted that it remains an 
effective member, which Miss Swarthent 
sing well. 

In my estimation, she is more successful 
with this revision of Bizet than she is with 
the Chansom Bohéme in her performance 
of Carmen proper. 


Right Is the Rain is a sentimental song 
which seems pallid and inconsequential 
after the bombast and animation of the 
Carmen Jones number. It may be a hit 
of Bloomer Girl but as show tunes go it 
does not seem especially unusual or im- 
pressive to me. The Victor engineers have 
given Miss Swarthout brilliant recording, 
and the orchestra and chorus, under the 
guidance of Jack Blackton, are in the 
groove and quite at much a part of the 
show as the singer herself. —P.G. 
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DARGOMIZHSKY: Rowssalka — Mad 
Scene and Death of the Miller, Act II; 
sung by Feodor Chaliapin (bass) and G. 
Pozemkovsky (tenor) with orchestra, 
conducted by M. Steimann. Victor disc 
11-8695, price $1.00. 


It is good to have this memento of the 
late Feodor Chaliapin, even if the selec- 
tion is from a little known Russian opera. 
Some years back, Victor brought out Chal- 
iapin’s recording of the Miller’s Patter 
Song from this same opera (disc 7704); 
this has always been one of the noted bas- 
so’s most popular records, for its infec- 
tious humor is clearly revealed through 
the singer's sure artistry even though we 
know nothing about the words. Dargo- 
mizhsky wrote a number of operas, around 
the middle of the 19th century, that 
proved popular in Russia. A colleague and 
friend of Glinka, he seems to have pur- 
sued the nationalist path in music. His 
Roussalka (Water Sprite or Mermaid) re- 
mains his best known work and is said to 
possess a distinctly national character and 
considerable dramatic effectiveness. The 
Miller was one of Chaliapin’s most famous 
roles. This recording and that of the Pat- 
ter Song were made sometime in 1931. 
In the summer of that year or the previous 
year, Chaliapin disclosed his characteriza- 
tion of the Miller to London audiences at 
the Lyceum Theatre, and, if our informa- 
tion is correct, the recordings were subse- 
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quently made by the English H. M. V. 
Company. The story of the opera concerns 
a miller and his daughter. The latter falls 
in love with a prince, who deserts her. As 
a consequence the girls throws herself 
into the millstream and is turned into a 
roussalka or water sprite. The prince mar- 
ries a noble lady, but each time he en- 
deavors to embrace her he is interrupted 
by the wailing of the water sprite. Some 
years later the prince wanders by the mill- 
stream; the mill is in ruins and the old 
miller is insane. There the prince meets a 
little rowssalka, who tells him she is his 
daughter and asks him to join herself and 
her mother in the waters of the stream. 
The old miller apears and, recognizing 
his daughter's betrayer, pushes him into 
the water. This last is the scene Chaliapin 
has recorded on the present disc. 

His personality dominates the scene. 
Anyone who has seen and heard his char- 
acterizations of Boris and Don Quichotte 
in the theatre can imagine him as the 
mad miller. The part of the prince is no 
more than incidental and is handled well 
enough by Pozemkovsky; this is Chalia- 
pin’s show and no one could possibly have 
stolen the scene from him. Even the com- 
poser stressed the importance of the mill- 
er, for in the second part of the recording, 
which is a long duet for basso and tenor, 
it is the basso’s part which is the more im- 
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pressive. The manner in which this duet 
ends does not suggest that the miller dies; 
| rather suspect that his death follows 
this music. There is great feeling in Chali- 
apin’s singing here: one senses his anguish 
and mental distraction. Dargomizhsky’s 
music is melodious and well devised; this 
is no Italian mad-scene with melodramatic 
implications but one of lyrical sadness and 
inherently Slavic reticence. The recording, 
which seems to have been made in a large 
hall, is eftectively contrived, and the or- 
chestral accompaniment remains satisfac- 
tory 


(Readers interested in Chaliapin and 
his recording will do well to look up the 
article Feodor Chaliapin’s Recording Ca- 
reer, by Philip Miller, which appeared in 
our October 1938 issue, copies of which 
are available) —P. H. R. 


PUCCINI: The Heart of La Bohéme (Vic- 
tor Recordama). Victor set DM-980, 


five discs, price $5.50 


Why not Excerpts or Highlights from 
La Bohéme? There is something banal and 
distasteful about The Heart of; the whole 
idea of the series bearing such titles un- 
derrates che intelligence of music lovers 
These selections are drawn, of course, from 
the complete performance of Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, made at Milan in 1938 by La 
Voce del Padrone, and issued here by Vic- 
tor as its sets 518 and 519 in December 
of that year. The cast includes Licia Al- 
banese as Mimi, Tatiana Menotti as Mu- 
setta, Beniamino Gegli as Rodolfo, Alfro 
Poli as Marcello, Aristide Baracchi as 
Schaunard, and Duilio Baronti as Colline; 
the orchestra is drawn from the forces of 
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the famous La Scala, and the conductor 1s 
Umberto Berrettoni. 


In our original review of this perform- 
ance we noted that it was on the whole a 
good one, but by no means completely 
satisfactory. Vocaly the men are better 
than the women. Albanese, who since this 
set was made, has come to this country and 
joined the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has done better singing at the Metropoli- 
tan than she does here. Her Si, mi chiam- 
ano Mimi is thin and somewhat edgy; her 
singing of the Addio is better, but not as 
impressive as it should be. Her best sing- 
ing is done in the last act. Gigli’s Rodolfo 
finds him in top form, but still over-doing 
things, as the finales of Acts I and III 
prove. Blessed with one of the most beau- 
tiful natural tenor voices of modern times, 
Gigli has always been lacking in style and 
there are those who regard his singing — 
and not without justification — as being 
decidedly vulgar at times. His position in 
the Italian operatic world has been com- 
pletely submerged recently because of his 
pro-Fascist leanings and, according to re- 
cent news stories, his collaboration with 
the Nazis. Here, his political leanings and 
predilections need not concern us; it is 
his voice that counts and it must be ad 
mitted that he uses it tellingly and to the 
best of his ability. The rest of the cast is 
satisfactory in the better Italian tradition, 
with the exception of Musetta, who is per- 
haps no worse than most Musettas in the 
opera house, but somehow one expects a 
better voice on records. 

The selections here include the high- 
lights of the opera: the arias of Rodolfo 
and Mimi from Act I, and the Duet that 
follows (sides 6/7 8 from the complete 
recording); Musetta’s Waltz Song and 
Scene from Act II (side 12 from the com- 
plete recording); Mimi's Farewell and the 
Quartet from Act III (sides 18/19 from 
the complete recording); and the opening 
of Act IV with the duet between Rodolfo 
and Marcello (side 19), then the complete 
finale of the act beginning with the duet 


Sono andati?, when Rodolfo and Mimi 
are left alone on the stage (sides 24/- 
25/26). 


There is room for a series of Highlights 
from the various popular operas, and this 
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sort of thing might be realized very well 
indeed from various sources in this coua- 
try. But, considering the recent ban on re- 
cording, it is understandable that Victor 
would turn to a source that was already 
made to order for it. —P.H.R. 
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florid piece. His vocal mastery is so com- 
plere that when the last note has been 
sung one teels that the singer could im- 
mediately repeat the aria without the 
slightest difficulty. Even those who gener- 
ally dislike the De Lucia records recognize 
this as a tour de force beyond compare. 
In many ways my favorite De Lucia record 
is Ah, non credevi tu from Mignon (HMV 
DA124), until recently available on im- 
port from England. Other splendid exam- 
ples of his are are the following: Elisir a’- 
Amore Obligato, with E. Badini (Vic- 
tor 91079); Pearl Fishers — Non hai com- 
preso, with Huguet (Victor 92054, 89147 
or 8058); Sonnambula — Prendi l'anel, 
with Galvany (Victor 89045 or 8057). A 
coupling of the latter was issued on IRCC 
O64. 
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COLLECTOR wants unusual vocal opera- 
tic records in excellent condition. E. 
F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson Street, San 
Francisco, 15, Calif. 


WANTED: Mozart—Magic Flute (Victor 
DM 541); Bach—Cello Suites (Victor 
DM 611): Gilbert & Sullivan—Ruddi- 





gore (Victor DC 19). Samuel Goldfein, 


2379 Tiebout Ave., New 


York, N. Y. 


Bronx 57, 


Arr. BODGE: Salute to our Fighting 
Forces; played by the Boston “Pops” 
Orchestra, direction Arthur Fiedler. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 10-1143, price 75c. 


A Here's a bit of flag waving, played with 
all the zest and fervor of the Boston 
“Pops.” Six songs, sung by the boys in Ser- 
vice, are included in this medley: Halls of 
Montezuma; Semper Paratis; Army Au 
Corps; Anchors Aweigh; When the Cais- 


fons Go Rolling Along; and last, in a 
march arrangement, God Bless America. 


The medley is woven together with several 
other tunes. Salute to our Fighting Forces 
is obviously a commercial business; and 
there’s no doubt that it will turn up on 


juke boxes, probably accompanied by 
spontaneous singing by patrons of the 
spots sponsoring those machines. How 


many folks will want this disc for home 
consumption is unpredictable, bur since 
the tunes have found a place in the hearts 
of most Americans the record will undoub- 
tedly have a wide appeal. Mr. Fiedler, fully 
conscious that there was no “art” in this 
recording venture, has aot tried to make 
anything more out of the medley than a 
popular venture. —P. G. 
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RECENT FRENCH RECORDS 


Piano 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D major, Op 


31, No. 2. Boris Zadri (PAT 147/48). 
FAURE: Nocturne No. 6, Op. 63. Carmen 
Guilbert (PAT 55) 
FAURE: Theme and Variations, op. 73 (3 
sides), and Nocturne No. 3. Op. 33. 


Carmen Guilbert (PAT 113/14). 


RAVEL: Alborada del eracioso. Carmen 
Guilbert (PAT 23). 
Voice 


BERLIOZ: L: Damnation de Faust — 


Voici lé roses, and SAINT-SAENS 
Samson et Dalila Maudite a jamais 
soit la race. Endréze (baritone), with or- 


chestra dir. Ruhlmann (PD 18). 


CAPLET: Les Priéres. Héléne Bouvier (de 
lOpéra) with Orchestre Féminin, dir 
Jane Eviard (PDT 79) 

CHABRIER: L’Etoile (operetta) — Selec- 
tions and Orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique, dir. Roger Desormiére 
(PD 21/25). 

DELANNOY: Ginevra (opera) — Selec- 
tions. Iréne Joachim, Eliette Schenne- 
berg, Etcheverry, etc. Orchestre de l'Op- 
éra-Comique, dir Desormiére. (PDT 
76/78). (This opera, based on a tale 
by Boccaccio, was presented for the first 
time at the Opéra-Comique in July, 
1942, and scored a great hit.) 

LAURE: Les berceaux, and Automne. En- 


dréze with piano by Mme. Endréze- 
Krieger (PA 1986). 


Soloists 





LES DISCOPHILES FRANCAISE 


For the following group of unusual rec- 
ordings we are indebted to Mr. A. J. 
Franck of Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
RAMEAU: Concerts en sextuor, No. 1/6. 

Orchestre de Chambre Hewitt. (Discs 1 

to 6 incl.). 

MOZART: Ode funébre, (Masonic Fun 


eral Music). K. 477. Same ensemble 
Disc 7h. 
MOZART: Clarinet Concerto. K. 622. F 


Etienne and same ensemble (Discs 8 to 
10 incl.). 


COUPERIN: L'Impériale. Same ensemble 


(Discs 11/12/13). 
COUPERIN Apothéose de Lulli. Same 
ensemble (Discs 14/15/16). 


MOZART: Adagio in D minor for strings, 
and BACH (trans. Mozart): Prelude and 
Fugue in D sharp minor (No. 8, Vol. 1, 
Well Tempered Clavier) (Disc 17). 

MOZART: Adagio in G minor, and 
BACH (trans. Mozart). Fague in G mi- 
nor. (No. 14, Vol. 2, WTC) (Disc 18). 


MOZART: Adagio in F major, and 
BACH (trans. Mozart): Fugue in F 
minor (No. 13, Vol. 2, WTC) (Disc 
19). 

MOZART: Adagio in F minor, and 


BACH (trans. Mozart): Fugue (eighth 
and last for harpsichord). (Disc 20). All 
above played by Pasquier Trio. 

MOZART: Duo for violin and viola in 
G major, K. 423, and Duo in B flat, K. 
424. Jean and Pierre Pasquier (Discs 
21/24). 

RAMEAU: Les Indes Galantes. C. Mau- 
ranne, Iréne Joachim, R. Malvasio, Cho- 
rale Gouverné, and Orchestre de Cham- 
bre Hewitt (Discs 25/30). 
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RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Center 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 








CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
373 Madison Ave., at 46th Street 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHEOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 


1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn . . . 25 Flatbush Ave. 


NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 





RABSON’'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





RECORD COLLECTOR'S EXCHANGE 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO.., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South |0th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South I5th Street 





SUN RADIO COMPANY 
212 Fulton Street 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Streets 





Chicago, Illinois 
CABLE PIANO CO. - RECORD SHOP 
228 South Wabash Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


43-45 The Arcade 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Milwaukee, Wis, 
HELEN GUNNIS RECORD SHOP 
226 East Mason Street 





Charleston, W, Va. 


GALPERN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 
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